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Apple  Root  Troubles 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  affecting  apple  fruit,  leaves  and 
trunk,  there  are  five  types  of  trouble  which  occur  about  the  base 
of  the  trunk  and  main  roots  of  old  bearing  orchard  trees. 

1.    Crown  Gall 

This  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  a  huge  mass  of 
gall  tissue  around  the  base  of  the  trunk.  While  the  tree  is  not 
killed  immediately,  the  gall  tissue  interferes  with  and  distorts  the 
normal  sap  channels  and  thus  reduces  water  flow  to  the  top. 
The  tree  thus  kept  under  constant  drought  conditions  becomes 
sickly,  the  foliage  is  small  and  yellow  and  growth  small.  Rot 
frequently  enters  by  way  of  the  gall  tissue  and  shortens  the  life 
of  the  tree.  No  method  is  known  of  saving  a  tree  thus  affected 
by  gall.    Young  trees  with  galls  should  not  be  planted. 

2.    Girdling  by  Mice  and  Rabbits 

Mice  and  rabbits  feed  on  the  bark  in  winter  when  more  desirable 
food  is  scarce.  They  gnaw  off  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
thus  girdling  the  tree.  Often  the  injury  is  below  the  surface 
and  is  unnoticed  until  foliage  symptoms  of  girdling  appear.  Pre- 
vention measures  include  freedom  from  weeds,  brush  or  other 
cover  which  attracts  these  destroyers,  poison,  tramping  snow 
closely  around  the  tree  trunks  and  the  use  of  wire  or  other  tree 
protectors.  When  the  injury  is  done  it  is  only  possible  to  aid 
natural  recovery  if  the  area  girdled  is  small,  by  cleaning  away 
the  earth  and  weeds  and  painting  the  exposed  wood.  When 
girdling  is  complete  or  nearly  so,  the  tree  is  doomed  unless  it  can 
be  saved  by  bridge  grafting  early  in  spring.  Ask  for  Circular 
No.  72,  on  control  of  field  mice  and  Circular  No.  14,  on  bridge 
grafting. 

3.    Collar  Blight 

Collar  blight  is  caused  by  an  attack  of  the  pear  blight  organism. 
While  the  disease  is  worse  on  pears  and  quinces,  it  does  occur  on 
apples,  especially  such  varieties  as  the  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Grimes  Golden.  These  susceptible  varieties  are  injured  as  in 
pears  by  the  killing  of  twigs,  blossoms  and  even  large  limbs.  In 
other  varieties  which  are  not  thus  susceptible,  one  would  not 
expect  pear  blight  in  the  roots,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  our  apples  are  grafted  on  French  crab  stock,  which  is 
very  susceptible  to  pear  blight.  This  explains  why  there  may  be 
no  blight  in  the  top  of  the  tree  and  yet  the  blight  may  have 
injured  the  crab  stock  at  or  below  the  ground. 


4.    Winter  Injury 

Another  type  of  injury  is  due  to  winter-killing  and  often  results 
from  planting  trees  so  that  the  tender  stock  comes  too  close  to 
the  surface.  Here  again,  the  crab  stock  often  is  responsible  since 
it  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  top.  Where  injury  of  this  kind  occurs 
it  is  in  every  case  sharply  defined  by  the  junction  between  the 
stock  and  scion.  In  cases  of  pear  blight  injury  this  distinction 
is  not  so  clear.    (See  Circular  No.  7,  on  winter  killing.) 

5.    Root  Rot 

A  still  further  type  of  injury  is  a  definite  root  rot  which  may 
result  from  the  attacks  of  one  or  more  fungi  on  the  root  system 
just  below  ground.  A  good  deal  of  injury  is  known  to  occur  in 
Virginia  orchards  from  this  cause,  largely  because  the  attacks  of 
the  fungus  are  made  during  the  dormant  season.  In  northern 
sections  the  ground  is  so  cold  at  this  time  that  fungi  cannot  work 
but  in  the  south  the  soil  temperatures  permit  these  fungi  to 
become  active  at  a  time  when  the  tree  is  unable  to  defend  itself. 
Consequently,  they  may  injure  the  large  roots  and  even  girdle 
the  trunk,  thus  killing  the  tree. 

The  final  remedy  for  the  pear  blight  type  of  injury  is  to  produce 
apples  on  their  own  or  on  stocks  resistant  to  blight.  In  an 
orchard  already  set,  the  only  thing  suggested  for  this  or  for  the 
other  two  kinds  of  injury  is  to  watch  the  trees  for  the  first  signs 
of  trouble.  After  the  tree  is  girdled  it  is  impossible  to  save  it. 
When  the  symptoms  in  the  top  first  appear,  they  usually  affect 
one  side  of  the  tree,  or  one  branch,  which  shows  a  yellow  condi- 
tion, rolling  of  the  leaves,  smaller  leaves,  smaller  fruit,  and  general 
reddening  of  bark  and  leaf  stalks.  This  will  give  a  hint  that 
there  is  some  injury  below  the  point  where  this  limb  goes  down 
to  the  ground.  If  the  injury  at  the  base  is  not  too  great,  one 
may  stop  the  further  spread  and  enable  the  tree  to  recover  by 
digging  away  the  earth  and  removing  all  the  dead  bark  from  the 
surface;  if  this  portion  is  left  open  to  the  sun  and  air  during  the 
summer,  it  will  probably  heal  up  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  further 
injury  during  the  succeeding  winter.  The  best  results  would 
come  from  this  work  if  it  is  done  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer, 
rather  than  late  in  the  fall. 


